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Visitors to Manchester are cordially invited 
to visit the new 


STATE THEATRE 


The Handsomest Theatre in New Hampshire 





WHERE THE LATEST AND FINEST TALKING PICTURES ARE SHOWN 





You will be delighted with the theatre, entertained 
by the pictures and—well, we do our utmost to 
provide rest and comfort for our guests. 
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Lhe New Hampshire Farm 


Bureau Federation 


N. M. FLAGG, Secretary 


HE historic Eagle Hotel in Con- 

cord has been the scene of many 

gatherings in the past, many of 
which have been far-reaching in their 
effect on New Hampshire affairs, but we 
believe nothing has ever taken place in 
the “Old Eagle” that has meant more to 
the agriculture of our state than the 
formation there, on December 15, 1916, 
of the New Hampshire Farm Bureau 
Federation. At that time, a small group 
met there and organized, in a permanent 
form, the present federation. Preceding 
this, about half the counties had organ- 
ized, the first being Sullivan, which began 
1913. 


from five of the counties were present at 


to function in Representatives 
the formation of the federation and Roy 
D. Hunter of Claremont was elected as 
the first president. 

Section two of the constitution, as 
adopted at that time, stated that “the 
object of the New Hampshire Farm 
Bureau Federation is to develop, 
strengthen, and correlate the work of the 
county farm bureaus of the state; to 
unite with other states in organizing and 
maintaining the American Farm Bureau 
Federation; to encourage and promote 
co-operation of all representative agricul- 
tural organizations in every effort to im- 
prove facilities and conditions for the 
economic and efficient production, con- 


servation, marketing, transportation and 


distribution of farm products; to develop 
and maintain the best type of home and 
community life; to further the study and 
enactment of constructive agricultural 


legislation; to advise with representa- 
tives of the public agricultural institu- 
tions, co-operating with county farm 
bureaus in the determination of state- 
wide policies and to inform Farm Bureau 
members regarding all movements that 
affect their interests.” 

Even under this broad statement of 
objects, there appeared to be compara- 
tively little that the fede1ation could do 
in its first two or three years, owing 
principally to a lack of funds. 

Fach of 
farm 


the members (the county 
bureaus) contributed a nominal 
sum to the federation, and this was as 
much as could be done at that time, for 
their own membership dues were very 
small. However, the federation officers, 
including George M. Putnam, as well as 
Roy Hunter, during his presidency, got 
into the various counties and many con- 
tacts were made which proved valuable 
in later efforts. 

In the meantime Mr. Putnam had been 
elected as president and in the fall of 
1920 an intensive campaign for membe 
was put on in Rockingham county, fol- 
lowed by similar campaigns in all the 
other counties within the next year or so. 

Many calls were being made on the 
president at this time, especially in ref- 
erence to this membership work and it 
was voted to open an office in Concord, 
and on February 1, 1921, this was done, 
and more and more of the president’s 
time was given to the work. All of the 
counties were now affiliated in the feder- 
ation and the dues had advanced to a 
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point which gave the new office a reason- 
able financial support and things began to 
happen. 

So much was this the case, that Mr. 
Putnam was unable to find enough hours 
in the day, though he used nearly all of 
them, to do all that was required of him, 
and in July, 1922, H. Styles Bridges, now 
a member of the Public Service Commis- 
sion, was employed as secretary of the 
rapidly expanding organization, in which 
position he served until the close of 
1923. 

Among the members of the executive 
committee in these early days were such 
outstanding men and women as H. N. 
Sawyer of Atkinson, J. C. Avery of 
Wolfeboro, Homer Smith of 
Mrs. Fannie B. White of 
Mrs. Abbie C-. 
George Nevers of Jefferson, Arthur P. 


Monroe, 
Claremont, 
Sargent of Bedford, 


Read of Winchester, and Samuel A. 


Lovejoy of Milford. These, and many 
others, gave unsparingly of their time, 
thought, and energy to the development 
of the Farm Bureau program. The sub- 
ject of equality in taxation was given 
early study by the organization and in 
1921 a committee of three, Hon. Robert 
P. Bass, Hon. Raymond B. Stevens, and 
Frank Pearson, was appointed to make 
a thorough study of the entire subject 
and bring in recommendations for legis- 
lation which would tend to bring abot 
the desired result. 

After several months work this com- 
mittee submitted its report and made cer- 
tain specific recommendations, severe of 
which have since been enacted into laws, 
while some others are still unaccepted by 
the law makers. 

It is more than a coincidence that 
practically all of the ideas advanced by 
this committee as long ago as 1921-22 
were embodied in the recommendations 
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of the Recess Tax Commission and sub- 
mitted to the recent special session of the 
legislature. 

First, let us consider a few of the 
measures which are now in operation. 
The so-called gas tax, or road toll, was 
advocated as a means of more equitabl, 
levying taxes upon the car owners rather 
than through high registration fees. This 
became a law and the success of it as a 
revenue producer is evidenced by the 
fact that the net income from this soure: 
in 1929 was $2,232,017.54, a large part 
of which was paid, of course, by out-of- 
state cars. It is interesting to note, that, 
while less than a dozen states were col 
lecting such a tax when the federation 
introduced it here, at present it is rec- 
ognized as one of the fairest taxes ever 
imposed and is operative in all of o 
forty-eight states. 

Another recommendation that became 
law was the tax upon the income from 
intangibles, and revenue’ from this 
source last year amounted to well over 
a half million dollars. 

Without these two items, we would 
either be paying substantially more in 
the form of a property tax, or we woul: 
not be having some of the things that 
this new revenue is providing. 

The Farm Bureau Federation, after a 
hard legislative fight, secured the repeal 
of the Manufacturers Tax Exemption 
bill in 1923, only to have it restored to 
the statute books two years later and re- 
main in force until it was declared un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court in 
1929. 

This action again confirmed the wis- 
dom of the Farm Bureau committee in 
its recommendations. 

It was a part of the plan of the Farm 
Bureau in championing the gas tax that 
a certain part of the revenue obtained 
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be used to help the country towns 1n the 
maintenance of their dirt roads, but the 
bill, as amended and passed, provided 
that all income from this source be used 
on the trunk lines and it was not until 
1925 that the so-called Duncan Road bil! 
was passed which provides help to about 
towns to the extent of 
nearly $90,000.00 annually in the care 
of Class 5, or town dirt roads. 


seventy small 


The passage of this legislation was due 
very largely to the efforts of George H. 
Duncan and the New Hampshire Farm 
New 


shire State Grange co-operating in many 


Bureau Federation with Hamp- 
ways. 

Now let us consider for a few para- 
graphs some of the recommendations 
which were made by this far-seeing com- 
mittee, but which have not yet become 
law. 

Let us quote from the report as sub- 
mitted nearly ten years ago. 

“While it has been generally under- 
stood that an income tax was impossible 
without an amendment to our constitu- 
tion, the decisions of the Court on this 
point are not certain or definite...... 
In view of the present tax situation and 
the need of immediate relief, it is now 
necessary to have a definite and_ final 
opinion from the Supreme Court as to 
the validity of an income tax. 

“It seems to your committee that it 
would be much better and fairer to adopt 
some other system of taxing growing 
timber, which would tax the small wood 
lot and big timber tracts on the same 
basis. Such a system should not aim to 
exempt timber from taxation. It should, 


however, enable the owner of young 
growing timber to pay his taxes when his 
trees are cut or become mature.” 

The 


many years that ability to pay should be 


Farm Bureau has believed for 


the basis for the levying of taxes and 
the justice of this is being acknowledged 
by a rapidly increasing number of think- 
ing people the world over. 

Both these fundamental principles of 
justice in taxation were embodied in the 
report of the Recess Commission, were 
declared constitutional by our Supreme 
Court and presented to the special ses- 
sion for action. 
the Severanc 
Tax bill, relating to timber, was de- 


As everyone knows, 
feated; owing to the lack of definite, ac- 
curate knowledge of the tax program as 
a whole and the passage of this most 
constructive legislation has been delayed. 
Farm 


However, the and 


many other state organizations are def- 


Bureau 


initely committed to the program whic. 
we believe will go far toward a moic 
equitable distribution of the tax burden 
and the fight will go on. 

The Farm Bureau was most active in 
the support of the bill providing for ade- 
quate and dependable financing for the 
University of New Hampshire and since 
the passage of this legislation in 1925 
with an assurance of income sufficient to 
meet the expenses incidental to it. 

At about the 1925, 
through the efforts of the Farm Bureau, 


same time in 


a most forward looking co-operative 
marketing law was passed, which hs 
been utilized in the establishment of 
several of our successful co-operatives. 
Last month, under this law, the Cen- 
tral Wool Marketing Corporation was 
formed, which plans to affiliate with the 
national organization and will furnish 
marketing facilities for wool in all states 
east of the Mississippi, except Ohio. 
The original Farm Bureau committee 
on electricity consisted of J. R. Graham 
of Boscawen, and Francis V. Tuxbury 


of Etna, serving with Mr. Putnam. 
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Through the work of this committee, 
a definite plan of making extensions of 
electric lines into rural sections was 
agreed to by practically all of the power 
companies in the state, and after this 
plan had been in operation for a year 
or more the committee was able to have 
it liberalized very materially by most of 
the companies. 

As a result of this work and these 
plans, it has been possible to have about 
three hundred miles of electric lines 
built which are carrying this modern 
necessity, electricity, into approximately 
thirteen hundred farm homes. 

At the present time there are between 
forty and fifty electrical projects in th. 
Farm Bureau office in various stages of 
completion, with more constantly com- 
ing in. 

Neatly four years ago, a committee 
made up of S. A. Lovejoy of Milford, 
Arthur P. Read of Winchester, Harry 
Rogers of Belmont, Henry Page of 
Monroe, and Robert T. Gould of Hop- 
kinton, was appointed to study the sub- 
ject of farmers’ insurance. 

This committee, with Mr. Putnam, 
made an exhaustive study of the subject 
of fire insurance for farmers and the 
different types of companies and on Jan- 
uary 17, 1928, the Farm Bureau Mutual 
Insurance Company was _ incorporated, 
and on March 29 following made its first 
policies effective. 

Since then nearly two million dollars 
worth of fire insurance has been written 
for members in the organization at a 
very substantial saving. 

The same committee studied the pos- 
sibilities of automobile insurance for 
farmers and in June, 1928, the Farm 
Bureau Mutual Auto Insurance Com- 
pany was launched. The writing of auto- 
mobile insurance began immediately and 


since that time about five thousand farm 
cars and trucks have been insured 
by the company at a tremendous saving. 
At present this is the most rapidly de- 
veloping of all the Farm Bureau 
projects. 

This article necessarily must omit 
most of the everyday routine business 
of such an organization, with its thou- 
sands of letters going out each season, 
the constant stream of visitors coming 
into the office with requests for help 
on everything under the sun. 

The state office has been called upon 
to locate lost children, secure number 
plates for members who found them- 
selves outside the state on January first, 
and many other unusual requests have 
been made for service. However, these 
out-of-the-ordinary things are only in- 
cidental and quite often furnish a little 
change and relaxation from the usual 
routine. 

The office is the scene of a great many 
conferences each season, ranging from a 
small group, such as a meeting of an 
executive committee, to much larger 
gatherings when representatives of many 
other agricultural groups meet here in 
various co-operative endeavors. 

Now as to the reasons for this growth 
in activities and influence of this farm 
organization. Ralph Waldo Emerson is 
credited with saying that “Every great 
institution is but the lengthened shadow 
of some one man,” and in this instance, 
this “one man” is George M. Putnam of 
Hopkinton, for to his lofty ideals and 
stick-to-it-ive-ness, more than any other 
single factor, can the development of the 
Farm Bureau in New Hampshire _ be 
traced. 

All his life Mr. Putnam has fought 
for better things for agriculture, and the 


self-sacrificing spirit of many of the 
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leaders in this work all over the state 
has provided him with a vehicle through 
which great results could be attained. 
Year after year the work has gone on, 
in spite of failures, delays, and dis- 
the Farm 
Bureau occupies a most enviable position 


appointments, until today 


in the agricultural affairs of our state 
and also in the nation. 

Just a few words as to what the whole 
movement is about and we will draw this 
somewhat lengthy article to a close. 

The Farm Bureau has never been ac 
cused of being selfish in its motives, nor 
can it be so accused with justice. 

Every official is sincerely and whole- 
heartedly interested in the welfare of our 
state and nation and no action has ever 
been advocated, or taken, that aimed to 
secure unfair advantages for agricul 
ture. Many measures have been sup- 
ported that would help to secure for the 
farmer an equal opportunity as com- 
pared with other lines of industry and 
it is realized today, as never before, that 
a prosperous and contented agricultural 
class is a most important factor in the 
welfare of country and city alike. 

The 


work for the accomplishment of those 


Farm Bureau will continue to 


things which will bring about “A happy 
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and prosperous family on every farm, 
enjoying an American standard of liv- 
ing, and the income from the farm to 
pay the bill.” 

A list of the present officers of the 
New Hampshire Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion follows: 

President, George M. Putnam, Con- 


toocook. 


First Vice-President, Harry W. 
Rogers, R. F. D. 3, Laconia. 
Second | ice-President, Henry H. 


Page, Monroe. 

Secretary, N. M. Flagg, Boscawen. 

Ex-officio Member, Earl P. Robinson, 
County Agent Leader, Durham. 

Board of W. 
Rogers, R. F. D. 3, Laconia; Robert 
F. Thurrell, Wolfeboro; Alfred Despres, 
Kast Jaffrey; D. W. Pinkham, Lancas- 
ter; Wesley G. White, North Haverhill; 
Charles P. Brown, Hollis; E. D. Kelley, 
Franklin; Walter P. Tenney, Chester; 
George D. McDuffee, Dover; F. A. Bar- 
ton, Lempster. 


Directors: Harry 


Chairman Home and Community 
Work (State), Mrs. Abbie C. Sargent, 
R. F. 

elssistant Chairman Home and Com- 
IVork, Mrs. 


1). 7, Manchester. 


munity 


Florence Hurn, 


(sranite. 
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New H ampshire Musicians 


COMPILED BY RUTH E. WHITTIER 


It has been suggested that a list of per- 
sons who have become noteworthy in the 
field of music and claim New Hampshire 
as their home, either by right of birth or 
residence, would be useful. With this in 
mind the following biographical sketches 
have been compiled. 

Information has been gathered from 
Metcalf’s “1000 New Hampshire Nota- 
bles,” Pratt’s “New Encyclopedia of 
Music and Musicians,” Eldredge’s “Third 
N. H. Volunteers,” “Who’s Who in New 
England,” “Who’s Who in America, ’ 
the “Granite Monthly,” town histories 
and files of old newspapers and clippings, 
as well as from the people themselves in 
many instances. 

Doubtless there have been omissions 
and errors in preparing this list, and any 
additions or corrections which may be 
used in the future will be appreciated. 


Ajspsott, WiL_Liam — Cornetist; b., 
sradford, N.H., July 14, 1827. Was 
leader of the Henniker Cornet Band 


which was one of the leading bands 
from 1857-1873. He was one of the 
best cornet players in the state. He also 
played in the orchestral band of the 


town. In 1873 he moved to Michigan. 

ALLEN, ALMA Wacker (Mrs. Ed 
win L.,— Organist and_ teacher; b., 
Danbury, N. H., Nov. 20, 1874. [edu- 
cated at Procter Academy, Andover, 


N. H., receiving first musical instruction 
here, graduating in 1891. Studied sum- 
mers with pupils of B. J. 
Ernst Perabo. Also 
J. H. Morey of Concord. Further in- 
struction in piano, organ, theory, har- 
mony and solfeggio received at N. E. 
Conservatory, which 


Lang and 


studied with 


she attended for 


three years, one year at Fallten Piano- 


forte School, while later she studied 
with Arthur Foote, composer and 
teacher in Boston. She became a 


teacher of piano, directed a band and 


chorus, and was organist in different 


churches while holding positions in 


music conservatories in Arkansas, 
Kansas and Pennsylvania. She returned 
to N. H. and from 1906 to 1910 taught 
piano and directed a chorus at Proctor 
Academy, taught piano in Tilton, Frank- 
lin and Bristol, 
Tilton 


and directed choir at 


Congregational Church. For 
several years was chairman of music of 
Franklin Woman’s Club, also programme 
committee for N. H. 
Boston for two years. 


Daughters in 
Moving to Ar- 
lington, Mass. where she now resides, 
she has had classes in music appreci- 
ation, and various positions as organist 
in the suburbs of Boston. At prese: 
is chairman of music for N. H. Federa 
tion of Clubs. 

ASPINWALL, ApA Mar—Teacher; b., 
Concord, N. H., Feb. 10, 1866. 
musical education with the 
teachers, and later was a pupil at the 


Began 
best local 
N. E. Conservatory, where she studied 
with Mr. G. H. Following 
this she studied under Milo Benedict of 
Concord, and Arthur Foote of 


Howard. 


Boston. 
For a long term of years has been the 
pianist and accompanist of the Concord 
Oratorio Society, in festival and con- 
cert work. Has also done a_ great 
amount of chamber concert work with 
string quartets, concertos with large or 
chestras, and considerable festival work 
in New Hampshire and northern New 


York. 


church organist and choir director. 


For a number of years she was 


She 
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has for many years been a successful 
pianoforte in Concord, for 
some time using the “Progressive Series 


teacher of 


of Piano Lessons.”’ 


BaGLey, Epwin EUGENeE—Composer 
and musician; b., Craftsbury, Vt., May 
29. 1857. Started his musical career at 
the age of nine, traveling with Leavitt’s 
Bellringers as singer and comedian. At 
the age of fourteen he began to play the 
cornet and trombone, playing these 
mostly, although he played nearly every 
other kind of instrument and never took 
a lesson on any. He traveled six years 
with the Swiss with 
Blaisdell’s orchestra of Concord several 


Bellringers, was 


vears, and in 1880 was solo cornetist at 
the Park Also a 


member of the Boston Symphony Or- 


theatre in Boston. 
chestra, the Germania Band and traveled 
all over the United States with a musical 
company, the 1893 he 


returned to Keene, becoming a member 


Bostonians. In 
of Beedle’s orchestra. Later he traveled 
with the Redpath Lyceum Bureau and 
for some years 


conducted and played 


with bands beaches and 
“National Emblem’ 
march, which is quite famous, “America 
Victorious”’ 


at the 
Composed 


larger 
cities. 


and ‘Farm Bureau March.” 


Member of the Musicians’ Union of 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


29, 1922. 


Died in Keene, Jan. 


BARNABEE, HENRY CLAY 
comedian; b., Portsmouth, N. 
14, 1833. When 


talent as a 


Musical 
H., Nov. 
young he developed 


singer. Sang in church 


choirs in and near Boston. Organized 
Operetta Co., and Con- 
Belonged to the Boston Ideal 


Opera Co. taking leading roles. 


the Barnabee 
cert Co. 


BarNes, H. MaitrLtanp — Organist, 
choirmaster and teacher; b., Ashbourne, 
England, Aug. 19, 1875. Studied at 
the Royal Manchester College and_ be- 


came a Licentiate of the Royal Academy 


of Music of London. Came to America 
in 1906, and to Concord in Sept. 1907 
as organist and choirmaster at St. Paul’s 
Church. He started the custom, which 
has grown from year to year in popular- 
ity, of carol singing at Christmas time 
to the inmates of the various institutions 
throughout the city, by taking his choir 
boys to sing to these shut-ins. Taught 
at St. Mary’s School until 1925 when 
he became supervisor of music in the 
public schools, which position he held 
until the time of his death on May 16, 
1929. 


BaTTLes, AUGUSTUS— 
ton, Mass., Feb. 7, 1880. First instruc- 
tion received on the flute from William 
Sturtyvant, and Oliver Wheaton of Con- 
cord, N. H. Studied four years under 
Andre Maquarre, flutist of the Boston 


Ilutist; b., Bos- 


Symphony Orchestra and a graduate of 
the Paris Conservatory. First prof« 


sional with 


Nevers’ 
Blaisdell’s 
Concord. For two 
years was at the Hollis Street Theater, 
Boston; two 


engagements were 
Third Regimental Band and 
Orchestra, both of 
years a member of tl 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra; then 
becoming a member of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra with twenty-two years 
of service so far to his credit. 
Beacu, AMy Marcy CHENEY (Mrs. 
H. H. A.)—Composer and pianist; b., 
Henniker, N. H., 1867. She 
played difficult music at an early age, 
and at the 


Sept. 5, 


age of eight 


study in Boston under 


vears began 
eminent musi- 
cians. with the 


phony orchestra, and later gave concerts 


Played Boston Sym- 
of her own work in many iarge cities 
while still very young. Has played also 
in Europe, where her Symphony has 
been performed, as well as her Piano 
Concerto, Piano Quintet and Violin Son- 
ata. Among her compositions are 
“Gaelic Symphony,” “Festival Jubilate, 
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and many cantatas, piano works and 
songs, also much church music. 


BEEDLE, Kart R.—Conductor and 
composer ; b., Barton, Vt., Dec. 16, 1874, 
of musical parents, his father Chas. C. 
Beedle being a_ well-known violinist, 
teacher and conductor, and his mother, 
Kmma Pailey Beedle, a famous singer. 
First studied cello and piano with his 
father and was playing professionally 
in orchestras all over New England at 
the age of sixteen, coming to Keene, 
N. H. about this time. Studied cello in 
Boston with August Suck, Chas. Loeffler 
and Carl Webster. Was cello 
with the Redpath Lyceum Bureau for 


soloist 


three years, played in Boston in prin- 


cipal theatres for about four years. 
Composed several operas, musical acts 
which have been produced in Keene, and 
several songs and instrumental numbers 
which have been published. Director of 


the Keene City Band for four years. 
At present is special supervisor of mu- 
sic in Keene High School and director 


of the Keene High School Band. 


Mito E.—Pianist and 
teacher ; b., Cornwall, Vt., June 9, 1867. 
Began his musical education at the age 
of seven. 


BENEDICT, 


At nine he was heard in his 
own recital program at Portland, and 
some of the large hotels of the White 
Mts., receiving at the Twin Mt. House 
the enthusiastic encouragement of 
Henry Ward 


was _ placed 


Beecher. At twelve he 


under a German master 


Bremen. Later  be- 
at the Petersilea 
Academy of Music at Boston, gaining 


(Krollmann) at 
came the star pupil 
the gold medal for piano playing, also 
becoming one of the instructors of the 
institution. In 1884 he was admitted 
to Liszt’s famous class at Weimar, where 
he enjoyed the acquaintance of many 
followers of 


Liszt. He played before 


Rubinstein, Scharwenka and many other 


masters. He took up theory and composi- 
tion at Harvard under John K. Paine, 
and has devoted considerable attention 
to composition in its various forms. He 
has done a great deal of concert work, 
appearing in many of the leading cities. 
Aug. 4, 1904 he married the gifted and 
accomplished soprano (blind), Gladys 
Perkins Fogg, (died at Concord, Jan. 
13, 1930), with whom his concert work 
was greatly extended. Under the di- 
New York War Work 


Council 200 concerts were assigned to 


rection of the 


the Benedict Trio, a trio organized by 
Mrs. Benedict 
Mr. and Mrs. 


Remick, 


which included besides 


Benedict, Miss Pauline 


violinist. For several years 
Mr. Benedict was the Boston representa- 
tive of the Chicago Music News. He 
has written a book for teachers touching 
the fundamental principles of technique, 
also the book “What Music Does To 
Us” (Small, Maynard). 
of years he was an insiructor in music 
at St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., in 
which city he still resides. 


For a number 


BLAISDELL, CARLYLE W.—Violinist, 
instructor and conductor; b., Concord, 
N. H., Nov. 11, 1878. Leader of Blais- 
dell’s Orchestra, conductor of the N. H. 
Symphony Orchestra, and violin instruc- 
tor. Member of American 


of Musicians. 


Federation 


BLAISDELL, HENRI G.—Violinist and 
conductor; b., Dorchester, N. H., Oct. 
23, 1849. Began study at eight. Studied 
under prominent teachers and composers 
of America. Organized an orchestra in 
Concord, and prepared chamber and 
symphony concerts which keep alive 
Conducted a 
grand festival in Concord, April, 1892. 
Traveled as solo violinist and conductor, 
was at one time choirmaster at St. Paul’s. 
He was the father of Carlyle 


dell. 


public interest in music. 


Blais- 
Died at Laconia, Aug. 3, 1914. 
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Brown, Davip ArtTHUR—Band mas- 
ter; b., Attleboro, Mass., May 14, 1839. 
When young he showed a great love of 
the 
Cornet Band previous to his enlistment 
in the Third N. H. Regiment Band of 
which he 


music. Was leader of Fisherville 


was second leader. Follow- 
ing discharge from the band, he became 
leader of Brown’s Band which was one 
of the finest in N. H. 
at the unveiling of the Hannah Dustin 


Died Apr. 13, 


This band played 


monument in Penacook. 
1897. 


CHAMBERLAIN, WILLIAM P.—Singer 
and composer ; b., Swanzey, N. H., June 
2, 1833. 


troupe 


Was a member of the concert 
the 
Composed a number of songs, among 


known as Ossian Bards. 


them ‘I cannot call her mother,” “Sing 


me my childhood’s songs,” ‘“Chamber- 


lain’s new medley,” and perhaps the 


old New 


England,” originally written “Hurrah for 


best known “Hurrah for 


old New Hampshire.” Spent a great part 
of his life in Keene, N. H., where he 
died, June 9, 1915. 

CHAPMAN, GeorGE D.—Band leader; 
b., Windsor, N. H., Feb. 8, 1879. Be- 
gan playing in one of the local bands 
of Hillsboro, N. H. at the age of 14. 
Later moved to Mass. Enlisted as band 
Mass. Field 
Artillery and saw Mexican border ser- 
1917 this 
regiment was made a part of the 26th 


leader in 1916 in the First 
vice with this regiment. In 


Division and went overseas, returning 
in 1919, Organized the Y-D Veterans 
Band in Boston in 1919 and 1920. 
enlisted in the regular army as a mu- 
sician July 24, 1924 and was assigned to 
the 3rd U. S. Cav. Band at Fort Myer, 
Va. the de- 
partment, Aug. 1926, stationed at Fin- 
ance School U. S. A., Washington, D. C. 
Promoted to grade of staff sergeant and 
assigned to the Finance Office, Edge- 


Re- 


Transferred to finance 
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Md. 


Band in 


wood Arsenal, 
Elks Boys’ 


well as teaching a large number of pupils 


He directs the 


Washington, as 


there and in neighboring towns. 


CuHase, RussELL MacMurpnuy (Mrs. 
Charles B.)—Teacher and lecturer; b., 
Fon du Lac, Wis., Sept. 29, 1871. 
cated at N. 
and in 


Edu- 
E. Conservatory of Music 
Germany. Head of 
piano department, St. Mary’s College, 
Dallas, Texas; W. Virginia University ; 
instructor in piano at University of Wis- 
and Wheaton College. Was 
President of N. H. Federation of Music 
Clubs and is director of MacDowell Club 
Pianoforte School. Has given recitals 
in various states. Made her 
Derry, N. H. since 1911. 


Jerlin, 


consin: 


home 1n 


CHICKERING, JoNAS—Piano manufac- 
turer; b., New Ipswich, N. H., Apr. 5, 
1797. showed musi- 
cal ability and played the fife and later 


When quite young 


the clarinet. In 1818 he went to Bos- 
ton and began working for a piano 
maker. He manufactured about 14,000 


instruments. He worked to perfect an 
instrument which would remain in tune 
and fit for use regardless of the weather. 
Died Dec. 8, 1853. 


Corrin, Netson P.—Conductor; b., 
Newport, N. H., June 10, 1873. He 
was educated at Dartmouth College and 
in Colorado. Went to Keene and con- 
ducted Keene Choral Club, was choir- 


master in Congregational Church for 
many years. Taught music at North- 


field Seminary, Northfield, Mass. Con- 
ducted state and 
in Winchendon, Fitchburg and Worces- 
ter, Mass. and N. Y., at one time the 
Mendelssohn Club, New York City and 
the Ladies’ College Chorus. He died 
suddenly in New York, March 6, 1923. 


choral clubs all over 


Teacher 
H., Dee. 


CoLeE, SAMUEL WINKLEY 


and organist; b., Meriden, N. 
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24, 1848. Studied at N. E. Conserva- 
tory of Music. Began musical career 
in Portsmouth. Later was organist in 
3oston, Mass. and teacher at the Con- 
servatory. Also taught music in public 
schools of Brookline, Mass., Dedham, 
Mass., University; and con- 
ducted People’s Choral Union of Boston. 
Author and compiler of several musical 
works. 


Boston 


CoNANT, CHARLES SUMNER—Musi- 
cian and teacher; b., Greensboro, Vt., 
July 2, 1860. When quite young began 
the study of vocal music with teachers 
in St. Johnsbury, Vt., Mass., 
New York and London. Taught singing 


Boston, 


in schools of St. Johnsbury in 1886 and 
Came to Concord, 
N. H. in 1888 to accept the position of 
the schools. 
Also taught in schools of Laconia for 
Director of Concord Ora- 


various other places. 


supervisor of music in 
four years. 


torio Soc., director of church choirs, 


Member 
Music 
and 


taught many private pupils. 
president of N. H. 


Ass'n; 


and past 


Teachers’ and member 
former vice-president of National Music 
Wrote a 


authority on 


Teachers’ Ass'n. few songs 
considered an 
Many oratorio pro- 


ductions were a success under his direc- 


and was 


American music. 


tion. He held the position in the schools 
until he died, Aug. 27, 1925. 

Conant, JouN Wi iis—Pianist and 
organist; b., Nashua, N. H., Dec. 20, 
1866. and abroad. 


Teacher at Conservatory in Meadville, 


Studied in Boston 
Pa.; organist in Scranton, Pa.; and di- 
rector of music, National Cathedral 
School, Washington, D.C. 
of Fellow American College of Musi- 
cians and American Guild of Organists. 

CRAMM, 


teacher; b., E. 
1858. 


Hreten L.—Composer and 
Pembroke, N. H., Dec., 
3efore she was two years old her 


family moved to Thetford, Vt., where 


Member 
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they remained until 1871, then locating 
in Haverhill, Mass., in which city Miss 
Cramm has since made her home. 
When a small girl she studied singing 
and later the piano and organ, studying 
with the best teachers in America and 
abroad. Miss Cramm taught in Mont- 
pelier, Vt., and in Haverhill, Mass. Her 
first compositions were published in 
1905, and since then her works have be- 
come well-known throughout the world 
as among the best music for children. 
Some of her best known works are 
“What to do first at the piano,’ “What 
to do second at the piano,” “New rhymes 
and tunes,” and “Jolly jingles for little 
fingers.” Miss Cramm belongs to sev- 
eral clubs of which she has been presi- 
dent, director and speaker. She is often 
called on to do special editing for the 
Theo. Presser Co., and is always work- 
ing on something new to add to her 
already long list of valued educational 
works. 


Davis, Harry W.—Director of mu- 
sic; b., Keene, N. H., April 14, 1885. 
Attended Amherst College, class of 1908. 
Studied voice with Leverett B. Merrill of 
Boston. At present is director of music 
State Normal School at Keene 
and in Keene High School. 


in the 


Day, Harry Brooks—Organist and 
composer ; b., Newmarket, N. H., Sept. 


5, 1858. Studied music in United 
States, England and at Munich. Organ- 


ist and choir-master in Lowell, Newton 
and Cambridge, Mass. and 
N. Y. Member of American Guild of 
Organists and N. Y. Musicians’ Club. 
Composer of “Kobold Songs,” “Easter 


3rooklyn, 


Cantata,” organ pieces, songs and church 
music. 


Eiiiotr, Atonzo— Composer; D., 
Manchester, N. H., 1891. 
known as Zo Elhott. Graduated 


Generally 
from 
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Yale in 1913, studied at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, England. He served in the 
Signal Corps in the World War. Studied 
music in France and has traveled exten- 
sively. Composed several songs, among 
which is “There’s a Long, Long Trail,” 
published in 1913. His 
home is still in Manchester, though he 
is not there much of the time. 


written and 


W.—Violinist and 
organist ; b., Penacook. 


ISVERETT, LeEvI 
Leader of sev- 
eral orchestras, and arranged some music 
Went to 
where he led an orchestra. 


for orchestras. California 


Also played 


the organ in the Masonic halls there. 


GARLAND, AGNEs G.—Supervisor of 
public school music; b., Henniker, Oct. 
10, 1890. N. H. 
Normal School and American Institute 
of Normal Methods. 
visor of music in the schools of Keene, 
N. H. and supervisor in Wilton and 
Somersworth, N. H. and in Montpelier, 
Vermont. 


Graduate of Keene, 


Assistant Super- 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS— 
Violinist and teacher; b., 


N. H., Aug. 24, 1824. 


all music lovers, and he soon got posses- 


GIBSON, 
Henniker, 
His family were 


sion of his father’s violin and learned 
to play it. He went to Boston to hear 
Ole Bull and made his acquaintance, at 
which time Ole Bull invited him back 
to England with him, but he was un- 
able to go. In 1853 he made his first 
appearance in Tremont Temple, Boston. 
In 1860 he gave Albany, 
Troy, Washington, D. C. and other cities. 


concerts in 


Following that he became a teacher as 
well as concert artist. He stood at the 
head of his profession at this time and 
was called the “Ole Bull of America.” 
At the World’s Peace Jubilee in Boston 
in 1872 he was the only American first 
violinist retained throughout the season, 
only the best performers remaining. 


Died in Henniker, March 31, 1901. 
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GoetscHius, Percy—Instructor, 
author and composer; b., 
N. J., Aug. 30, 1853. Graduated from 
Stuttgart Conservatory of Music, 1876, 
at which time he became a teacher there, 
from 1885 with the title of royal pro- 
In 1890-92 he taught at Syra- 
cuse University, receiving the degree of 
Doctor of Music in 1892. From 1892-95 
he taught at the N. E. Conservatory, 
and then was privately active in Boston 
until 1905, when he became professor at 
the Institute of Musical Art 
York, retiring in 1925. 


Paterson, 


fessor. 


in New 
He is the author 
of many books on musical composition, 
and musical history, his latest book be- 
ing ‘Masters of the Symphony” (1929). 
His compositions include a symphony, 
two overtures, an orchestral suite, a 
piano-sonata, several concert-fugues, and 
many piano-pieces. He resides in Man- 
chester, N. H. 

HILLs, and 
Studied 
one time he was 
For 
fifty years he was professor of music 
at Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. 
from which he had only within a few 
years retired. 


Josepu A.— Teacher 
Hudson, N. H. 
Berlin. At 


organist; b., 
music in 


well known as an organist in Mass. 


Died in Newport, R. I. 
Oct. 7, 1929, at the age of 8&6. 


HoFFMANN, Mavrice— Pianist, 
organist and teacher; b., 
N. H., Mar. 3, 1897. Received early 
musical education in Manchester under 
George H. Harry C. 
Whittemore. Studied piano, harmony, 
composition and organ in Boston under 
Heinrich Gebhard, Arthur [oote and 
Benjamin Whelpley. In 1918 served as 
musician, playing the trumpet, in U. S. 
Naval Reserve stationed at Hingham and 
Kast 


Manchester, 


Dockham and 


Boston. In 1924 studied piano 
under Egon Petri, German pianist and 
teacher, in Berlin. Mr. Hoffmann has 


done considerable concert work through- 
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out New England as soloist and also 
accompanist with artists of national re- 
pute. He has given organ recitals in 
N. H. and Mass. Has served as assist- 
ant organist and choir-master at Grace 
Episcopal Church, Manchester, organist 
at First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
Manchester, organist and director of 
music, First Church, Nashua. He has 
written many songs which though un- 
published have received favorable com- 
ment from the music critics. He wrote 
the music for the song “Old New Hamp- 
shire” which has had some use in the 
schools of the state. For ten years he 
has been official accompanist at the Man- 
chester Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
and for three years past, instructor of 
harmony in the music department. At 
present he is teaching in Manchester. 


Hoop, Eusesius 
Nashua, N. 


G.—Teacher; b., 
H., Jan. 21, 1866. Studied 


voice culture with William Whitney of 


Boston, school music with William Pear- 
son, his the Nashua 
schools, and also attended summer school 
at Hingham, Mass. and New York City. 
For twenty-nine years was supervisor of 
music in the schools of Nashua and for 
nearly as of the 
For several 
years he was also in charge of the Man- 
chester Choral Society as well as those 
of Lowell and Lawrence, Mass. He is 
credited with the introduction of Rein- 
ald Werrenwrath to the concert stage, 


predecessor in 


long was conductor 
Nashua Oratorio Society. 


as well as helping others to prominence, 


among them Lambert Murphy and 
Charles Stratton. He collaborated with 
Mrs. MacDowell in establishing the 
MacDowell Peterboro musical 


and conducted 


festivals 
them for a number ot 
years. Died at Concord, N. H., Feb. 


25, 1929. 


HUTCHINSON, JoHN W.—Singer; b., 


Milford, N. H., Jan. 4, 1821. Member 
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of famous family of singers which first 
appeared together Thanksgiving Day, 
1839, eleven sons and two daughters. 
They gave a concert in Lynn in 1841, 
He studied in Boston. A member of 
a quartet which gave concerts in south- 
ern New Hampshire, and in Lynn, and 
also in England. Later he appeared in 
concerts alone. 


INGALLS, GEorGE H.—Cornetist; b., 
Bristol, N. H., Feb. 5, 1832. At an early 
age showed great musical talent which 
was inherited from his’ father and 
mother who were excellent singers. As 
young as thirteen years he sang in the 
local church choir and was trumpeter 
in the Alexandria band. 
posed church music, 
school and 
Band. 


Later com- 
taught 
of the Bristol 
For some years he made Con- 
cord his home, being leader of the Mech- 
anic’s Brass Band, and playing and sing- 
ing throughout the 


singing 


was leader 


state. During the 
Civil War was a member of the Hilton 
Head Post Band, organized by his 
brother Gustavus Ingalls. For many 
years was a member of the Blaisdell and 
Ingalls Band. Was a performer upon 
all band instruments, the church organ, 
and violin. Arranged band music, and 
composed church, band and orchestra 
music as well as songs. Died in Warner, 
N. H., Feb. 8, 1899, where he had made 
his home for some time. 


INGALLs, Gustavus W.—Bandmaster ; 
b., Bristol, N. H., May 21, 1824. He 
first played the violin. About 1842 he 
began organizing brass bands. Was for 
many years with A. Prescott & Co. of 
Concord, N. H., makers of organs and 
pianos, and was leader of the Concord 
Brass Band. Enlisted from Concord, 
N. H. in the Third Regiment in 1861, 
remaining a year with this regiment. In 
1863 he organized the Hilton Head Post 
Band of which he was _ bandmaster. 
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After the war he became a famous 
teacher and organizer of bands in this 
state. Died in Worcester, Mass., Nov. 


6, 1903. 

JoHNSON, FRances ANN—Composer 
and teacher; b., Whitefield, N. H., June 
10, 1900. Studied some on the piano, 
and also took a harmony 
course under Prof. Manton, N. H. Uni- 
versity summer school, 1929. 


six weeks 
Sings in 
church choir and teaches school in Little- 


N. H. 


an original play of poetry and music, 


ton, Each spring she presents 
given by children of fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades. Her compositions are a 
“Old Man of the 
“Woodland” (play in poetry and song 
of saving of Franconia Notch), “Echo 


song Mountains,” 


Lake” (fanciful play on how Echo Lake 
got its name) and “Lost River” (how 
Lost River was lost, to be presented in 
1930). 


with her poems, and has a number of 


She has also won several prizes 


collections of poems to her credit. 


KEANE, JoserpH J.—Cornetist; b., 


Scotland. Played in bands in England. 
Came to New Hampshire, and played in 
bands of this Was a solo 


state. cor- 


netist. 
WILLIAM—Vhiolin- 
ist and conductor; b., Penacook, N. H.., 
July 11, 1890. 
when _ twelve, 


KEENAN, GEORGE 
Began study of violin 
and later organized 
Studied in Boston, 
Was 
violin at Colby Academy, New London, 


N. H. Was 


Odeon Theater, 


Keenan’s Orchestra. 


Paris and Brussels. teacher of 


leader of orchestra at 


Marshalltown, lowa, 
and later head of violin department of 
the State College, 


Emporia, Kansas, and conducted 


Kansas Teachers’ 
has 
orchestras of the college. 
KITTREDGE, 
Merrimack, N. 
linist. 


WALTER—Composer; b., 

H., 1834. Was a 
At time of Civil War wished to 
go but on account of health was unable 


v10- 
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to do so. 


He wrote a number of songs, 
among them “Tenting On the Old Camp- 


Ground,” the only one which is well- 
known. This was written in 1863 near 


Mr. 


and 


Reed’s Ferry, Kittredge 
both He received 
very little for it when it was first pub- 
lished but in the last years of his life 
he realized a lot 
died in 1905. 


writing 


words music. 


quite from it. He 


KNox, JAMES CARTER 
rector and composer; b., Troy, N. Y., 
Feb. 6, 1849. Educated at St. 
School and Trinity College, 
here 


Organist, di- 


Paul's 
receiving 
the degree of 
to St. 


music. 
Paul’s school in 1868, 
serving as teacher, musical director and 
organist for more than fifty years. He 
was the author of many compositions, 
particularly music. His most 
noted work is the anthem, “O Pray For 
the Peace of Jerusalem.” Mr. 
died in Troy, N. Y., Jan. 5, 1930. 


doctor of 
Returned 


sacred 
Knox 


LoncHurst, Maurice F.—Professor 
of music; b., Windsor, England, 1888. 
Educated at Eton High School, Guild- 
hall and Trinity College, London. He 
is a member of the Royal Academy of 
Music, London, and Royal College of 
Organists. At present is professor of 
music at Dartmouth College, a position 
which he has held for some time. 


MacDowe.tt, Epwarp — Composer 
York City, Dec. 
Lived in Europe between the 


thirteen 


and pianist; b., New 
18, 1861. 

ages of and twenty-nine. 
Studied under Marmontel, Joachim Raff, 
Liszt Head of depart- 
ment of music in Columbia University 
1896-1903. 


and Carreno. 


Among best known work 


four piano sonatas, two piano con 
Woodland Sketches 
A great number of his 
compositions were written in Peterbor- 


Died in New York City, Jan. 23, 


certos, Sea Pieces, 


and Indian Suite. 


ough. 


1908. 
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MacDowe i, Mrs. Epwarp—( Mari- 
an Griswold Nevins) Pianist. Toured 
United States and Canada for eighteen 
years, principally playing her husband’s 
compositions. Through her efforts her 
husband’s idea of the colony at Peterbor- 
ough was founded and carried out. 


McDurrer, J. EpGar—Pianist and 
composer; b., Rochester, N. H., Sept. 8, 
1863. 


posed piano numbers and songs. 


Studied music in Poston. Com- 


WILLIAM SMYTHE BAs- 
cock—Teacher and author; b., Loudon, 


mM. §2., 1837. 


musically active in church and _ school, 


MATHEWS, 


May 8, Early he was 
receiving some study at Lowell and Bos- 
ton. From 1860 he taught in various 
schools in the south and from 1867 was 
located in Chicago, where he was organ- 
ist at the Centenary (M. I.) Church 
until 1893. In 1910 because of ill- 
health he moved to Denver, Colorado, 
where he died in 1912. He was the author 
of several books on musical history and 
musicians, as well as text-books and edi- 
tions of piano-classics. 

Morey, JoHN Ho_tMres—Pianist, or- 
ganist and composer; b., Franklin, N. H., 
Jan. 31, 1834. 


Sanbornton 


Removed soon after to 
Tilton, 
part of childhood. 
Early showed marked ability as a mu- 


now 


Bridge, and 


here spent greater 


instruction on_ the 
piano from Miss Ladd of Manchester, 
and later on the 


sician. Received 


organ from Eugene 
Thayer of Boston, and studied harmony 
Webb. He 


when he 


with George J. came to 
nineteen. In 
the early sixties he was called to Savan- 
nah and remained in that city about 
nine 


Concord was 


and 
returning to Concord 
where he spent the rest of his life. He 
founded the N. H. Musical 


which so successfully conducted conven- 


months, acting as organist 


instructor, then 


Society 
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tions in this city for some time. tle 
died Mar. 12, 1895. 


Nevers, ArtTHUR F.—Cornet soloist 
and band master; b., Claremont, N. H., 
Mar. 27, 1861. Was 
the local band and Maynard 
Wheeler Orchestra of Keene. 


connected with 
and 
Went to 
Boston in spring of 1881, studying un- 
der IX. M. Bagley, first trumpet of the 
Boston Philharmonic and 
Played that summer at 
Hotel Bellevue, Sandy Hook, near the 
Highlands, N. J. Traveled, winter 
1881-82, with the famous Whitmore and 
Clark minstrels as soloist and leader of 
band. In 


Symphony 
orchestras. 


1882 became associated with 
Henri G. Blaisdell, founder and director 
of the celebrated Blaisdell’s orchestra 
and band master of the then 3rd Reg't 
Band, Mr. Blaisdell engaging him as 
cornetist and soloist for his orchestra, a 
position which he held for years, becom- 
ing at once the business manager. In 
1884, he was appointed and commis- 
sioned as band master of the 3rd Reg’t 
Band (what is now known as Nevers’ 
2nd Reg’t Band) 
position. He 


and still holds this 


has played with 
other noted bands. In 1892-93 with 
Brook’s N. Y. Concert Band at  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. and Minneapolis, Minn. expo- 


many 


sitions. Was solo cornetist in 1896 with 
Innes N. Y. Concert Band on their an 
Was cornetist at the 
old Park Theater, Boston in 1892, at the 


nual concert tour. 


Castle Square Theater (now Arlington 
Theater) at its opening, remaining there 
two years. Cornet soloist with Baldwin's 
Boston Cadet Band, 1892-97, playing at 
five annual encampments at Hingham, 
Mass. with First Corps of Cadets of 
Boston. In 1898 Nevers’ 2nd Reg't 


Band was retired from duty with the 
N. H. National Guard and he received 


the title of 2nd Lieutenant. He _ has 


managed successfully his own Nevers 
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2nd Reg’t Orchestra, playing with both 
his band and orchestra at many notable 
events, among which are the Dartmouth 
College 
other college functions for over twenty 
years, annually at St. Paul’s School, as 
well as at the 150th and 200th anniver- 
saries of many towns and cities, among 
them Newbury, Vt., Chester, Notting- 
ham, Northwood and_ Francestown, 
N. H. For fourteen years played at 
the Lancaster fairs. 
bands and pupils. He has composed 
several marches and light numbers. 


commencements and_ various 


Has taught many 


PARKHURST, PHINEHAS — Clarinetist 
and violinist ; b., Templeton, Mass., Sept. 
29, 1837. Enlisted in the Third Regi- 
ment, New Hampshire Volunteers as a 
musician in 1861. In 1863 he re-en- 
listed as a member of the famous Hil- 
ton Head Post Band. After the war 
he returned to Concord, N. H. and made 
music his profession. At the time of 
his death, Nov. 7, 1877, he was con- 
sidered the finest clarinet player in the 
state and he was also proficient on the 
violin. 


Porter, ELEANOR HopGMAN—Teacher 
and singer; b., Littleton, N. H., Dec. 19, 
1868. Studied at N. E. 
of Music and 


Conservatory 


with private teachers. 


Was for several years choir and con- 
cert singer and music teacher. 
an author of note. 


Is also 


» Saytor, Epitu BENNETT- 

b. Canaan, N. H. Spent 
childhood in Concord, N. H. Her tal- 
| ent was discovered by Charles S. Con- 
/ ant who was her instructor. She was 
i chosen to be the first one to broadcast 
: across the Atlantic because of her per- 
) fect enunciation. 


Soprano ; 


most of 


ScaLes, Burton True—Teacher:; b., 
| Dover, N. H., Aug. 10, 1873. Studied 
/Music in Boston and New York. Has 
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been supervisor of music in Dover and 
Newmarket public schools, secretary of 
N. H. Music Teachers’ Ass’n., instructor 
at Plymouth Normal School’s summer 
session, director of music of the William 
Penn Charter School for Boys, Phila- 
delphia, director of music at the Girard 
College, Philadelphia, lecturer at the 
Institute of Art, New York 
summer school at 
New York University and at Cornell 
University. 


Musical 
City, instructor at 


and 
April 


America 


Violinist 
Austria, 


RUDOLPH- 
Asch, 
Came _ to 


SCHILLER, 
teacher; b., 
20, 1876. 
in 1882. Studied music in Manchester, 
N. H., Boston, Mass., and at the Royal 
Conservatory, Leipzig, Germany. Twice 
conducted concerts of N. E. 
He music 
at the Manchester Institute of Arts and 
the 
and is 


he has 
Sangerbund. is director of 
Sciences, conductor of Manchester 


Symphony Concerts, widely 
known as an orchestral leader and suc- 


cessful composer. 

SIMONDs, KATHERINE CALL—Soprano 
and composer; b., Franklin, N. H., Dee. 
12, 1865. Studied 
Has taught many vocal classes, sung 


voice in Boston. 


in church choirs, and directed choirs. 
Has composed many songs, one of which 
is ‘““There’s a Soldier Lad in Khaki Over 
There.”’ 


Simpson, SARA—Mezzo-contralto; b., 
Portsmouth, N. H., Jan. 26, 1878. 
Studied singing in Boston under emi- 
nent teachers. Sang in Collegiate Church 
in New York City, and one season gave 
seven song recitals there. Has lived in 
Conn. and Ohio but for some time has 
made her home in New Hampshire. 
She has taken part in musical festivals 
throughout the country and has won the 
praise of all because of her rich and 
powerful voice. 
leader of 


She is permanent song 
the State Federation of 
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Woman’s Clubs, President of the New 
Hampshire Federation of Music Clubs 
and State Chairman of the Atwater Kent 
Audition, also a member of the Profes- 
sional Woman’s Club of Boston. Com- 
posed some songs, among them “Here 
They Come” and the “Harvest Anthem.” 
Has taught in Manchester, Nashua and 
soston, Mass. She specializes in lec- 
ture-recitals, illustrating them, on opera, 
songs of America, Indian music, an‘ 
“Music Hath Charms.” 

WHITTEMORE, Harry CHASE—Pian- 
ist, organist and teacher; b., Goffstown, 
N. H., Nov. 10, 1877. Began musical 
studies under Edwin T. Baldwin; later, 
piano and musical theory with Arthur 
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Foote, and organ choir training with 
S. B. Whitney, both of Boston; studied 
with Isidor Philip, Paris, France, 1905, 
07, 710 and ‘24 and with Tobias Matthay 
and York Bowen in London, 1914. 
Since 1894 he has been organist and 
choirmaster at Grace Episcopal Church 
in Manchester, N. H. Has been con- 
ductor of the N. H. Choir Guild 
Festivals since 1902; Secretary, N. H. 
Music Teachers’ Ass’n 1902-03; one of 
the organizers of the Manchester Choral 
Society ; toured United States and Can- 
ada with Mme. Emma Eames and Emi- 
lio de Gogorza 1909-10; frequent soloist 
at music festivals and recitals in N. E.; 
member American Guild of Organists. 


Moonlight 


DOROTHY WHIPPLE 


FRY 


Spring must have come this way because 
I found her scarf of misted gauze 

All bright with dew-drop wisps of light 
Upon the garden path,—tonight. 


She must have bent to touch this flower, 
White moonbeams fall in a silver shower 


And lay—a scarf? 


Or wisp of light— 


All through the flower-filled, moon-soft night. 
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A ntiques 


MRS. BERTHA L. CROSS 


YNTHIA Ayers had been work- 
ing hard all day getting her vege- 
tables into the cellar and other 
back-breaking jobs that she could not 
Tired and chilled, 


for the day was gray with the November 


afford to hire done. 


chill that presages snow, she _ straight- 
ened her aching back. 

she said, “that’s the last of 
‘em; now if I only had a man to do 
the banking 


“There,” 


for me and fix the hen- 
house; I never was cut out for an old 
maid, that’s sure.” 

She looked around at the old house in 
a sad state of dilapidation; the out-build- 
ings so weather-worn they were lichen- 
covered. 

“How can I live here this winter,” 

“with the house 
Her 


verted to her father who had made her 


she said despairingly, 
in this condition?” thoughts re- 
mother’s life so miserable by his close- 
fisted ways. “Darn a stingy man.” 

Walking around the house to the side 
door, she went through the narrow entry 
into the kitchen; the fire was out. As 
she kindled it, with slow tears welling 
and dropping on her chapped hands, she 
thought, 

“If my Albert had lived, I'd not been 
Sitting 


down in the cretonne-covered rocking- 


an old maid living here alone.” 


chair, she gave way to her feelings. 

“There,—now I guess I'll feel better! 
Nothing like a few tears.” 

Cynthia ate her meager supper of 
toast, sauce and tea, then sat down with 
her basket of rags that she was braid- 
Her 
busy, thinking of her father with his 
strange ideas of savings banks, 


ing into a_ rug. thoughts were 


“If he’d have banked his money like 
other men, I’d have had it to use and 
the interest; as it is, I am destitute and 
yet I know there are thousands of dol- 
lars in this house somewhere.” Her eyes 
softened. “Poor father, how his eyes 
after he had the stroke. 
He was anxious to tell me where the 
money was.” 


followed me 


At ten o'clock, she put away her work 
and taking her lamp with its red flannel 
wick, she climbed the steep stairs as she 
had done The 
window was a dormer one and as was 
her custom she walked to it and stood 
looking off into 


for over forty years. 


the blackness of the 
night. Sometimes the moonlight flooded 
the valley, but to-night all was an indis- 
tinguishable blur. 

“It’s going to snow,” she affirmed, 
“and I must get at my house cleaning 
and get it finished! Between the house 
and the out-door work, I certainly am a 
Cynthia had the habit, 


as have so many people who live alone, 


busy woman.” 


of talking to herself. 

The next morning was a surprise— 
instead of the expected storm the wind 
had shifted into the south and the land- 
scape was hazy haze. 
There was a tang of burnt leaves in the 
air from the next 


with a_ golden 


farm, the pungent 
smoke drifted to her on the warm wind. 
Now 
I'll hustle along on my house cleaning ; 
—I’m going to see if I can’t sell one or 
two of my old antiques to that woman 
who is buying stuff; she said she’d be 
If I can, I'll get 
and the chimney 
Her thoughts, as usual, turned 


“T believe it’s Indian Summer! 


back here in a month. 
the roof shingled 


fixed.”’ 
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once more to the question, “Where 
can that money be?” 

She ate her breakfast, then went into 
the closed parlor and started a little blaze 
in the soap-stone stove to take the chill 
off. 

“T’ll begin here,” she affirmed. Glanc- 
ing out of the window, she saw a man 
far down the road climbing the hill. 
Wondering who it might be, she watched 
him as he neared the house and turned 
into the yard. 

“Now, who is that?” she wondered. 

She waited until the man rapped, thei 
opened the door, looking expectantly at 
him. He was shabbily dressed in a 
worn blue suit, but was freshly shaved. 
Hat in hand he greeted her with a 
slightly awkward smile. 

“Good morning, I—I was 
wondering if you had any odd job of 
work I could do for some _ breakfast. 
I—er I’m not a tramp, but I suppose you 
wouldn’t believe that so I'll not say any- 
thing about it.” 
friendly manner 
teeth. 

“Why, I don’t know,” she said hesi- 


ma’am, 


He smiled at her in a 


showing nice white 


tatingly, “‘there’s plenty to do—’” He 
looked around the unkempt yard and at 
the wood-pile. 

“Yes,” he said thoughtfully, “it looks 
as if there was plenty of work for a 
man. 
saw wood, get onto the roof to shingle 
—anything.”’ 

“Well,” she said slowly, “I'll give you 
your breakfast anyway.” 

The man thanked her and going out 
to the wood-pile was soon busy, whist- 


I'll be glad to do anything, ma’am, 


ling cheerily as he worked. 

“He looks a little like Alfred,” she 
thought, “like he would if he were alive 
today.” 

While he ate a breakfast of ham and 
eggs, he told her that he was a weaver 
and had been working in Lowell ; typhoid 
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had laid him up for three months and 
used up all his savings. 

“I’m trying to get up to my home in 
Springfield, Vt. for a rest,—my father 
has a farm there; I didn’t want to ask 
him to help for he’s an old man, so I’m 
hitch-hiking.”” He looked at her and 
added, “You couldn’t give me work for 
a month could you ?—you live alone?” 

Cynthia flushed. 

“Why, man,” she said, “I couldn’t pay ; 
I—I’ve hard work to get enough to eat,” 
her face flushed and to her dismay, she 
began to cry. “I guess you think I’m 
crazy,” she sobbed, “and you a stranger, 
but honest, I’m so discouraged—” 

He looked at her sympathetically, lay- 
ing down his fork and laying his hand on 
hers as it lay on the table. 

“T’m he said. 
folks?” She found herself pouring out 
the years of loneliness, even telling him 
about the hidden hoard her father had 
miserly secreted. 


sorry,” “You’ve no 


“Tl tell you,” he said, “if you will 
let me stay here a month, I’ll work for 
my board; maybe I can get a few days 
work in the place by the day.” 

“Well,” she said doubtfully, “I'll pre- 
tend I got you from the agency and I'll 
get old Aunt Hetty to stay with me to 
satisfy the conventions; even if I am an 
old maid,” she said flushing, “I must 
not be talked about.” He looked at her 
sweet, withered face and said, “You're 
no old maid!” Indeed she did look ten 
years younger with the flush on her 
cheeks. 

So Cynthia acquired a hired man. 
The days went past rapidly and the three 
became the best of friends. Aunt Hetty 
used to watch with a wise look in her 
old eyes. 

“Poor Cynthia,” she sighed, “I wish 
she could find happiness; she’s missed 
everything so far. John seems like an 
awful nice fellow!” 
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ANTIQUES 


Not a 


day passed but the three 
searched unavailingly for the secret hid- 
ing place of the money. Cynthia had 
made arrangements to sell three or four 


pieces of the old mahogany. She and 
John were polishing the high-boy and 


low-boy that matched. 
“Father made me promise that I'd 
never sell the pineapple bed and _ that 
she said 
“T suppose he wouldn’t know 
but,” she added thoughtfully, 
“lll keep my promise.” 
“He did?” 


le y Kk. 


is just the piece she wants,” 
dolefully. 
it now, 


John said with a strange 
“Let’s look it over.” She looked 
up wonderingly. 

She followed 
him up the narrow front stairs into the 
“spare room.” 


“You don’t think—?” 
The massive bed stood 
squarely on its four strong legs. 

“These pineapples screw on?” he said 
meditatively. Taking hold of one he 
gave a twist. To his surprise it lifted 
out. Cynthia’s eyes were round with 
wonder. He reached his hand in and 
pulled out a bill. 

“John,” she cried in amazement, ‘oh 
John, they’re full of bills!’ She ran to 
him and threw herself into his arms as 
if she’d always belonged there. 

“There, dear,” he soothed her, smooth- 
ing the brown hair, streaked with gray, 
“I’m so glad;—but you see it puts me 
in an awkward wish I'd 
told you before you found your money!” 
She looked at him blushing like a school- 
girl. 


position ;—I 


“Told me?” she said shyly, yet eager- 
ly. “Told me what?” 

He came close to her and looked long 
She 
looked at him with shyness in hers, but 


into her eyes, his own full of light. 


not trying to disguise what they wanted 
him to read. 

“That I love you, Cynthia.” He laid 
his hands on her thin shoulders, adding 
“I’ve wanted to tell you for a long time, 
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but I wanted to be sure that I’d have 
something to take care of you with, be- 
fore | asked you to marry me; now, it 
will look as if I were a fortune-hunter !” 
his face flushed sensitively. 

“Nonsense, John,” she said emphat- 
ically, “If you hadn’t asked me soon, I— 
I should have you,” with a happy little 
laugh. “Why I'd rather have you than 
a dozen pineapple beds filled with bills!” 

He gathered her close in his arms, 
kissing the sweet face until it was rosy 
with blushes. 

“John,” she said breathlessly, “you 
don’t act as if I were an antique!” 

He swept her off her feet and held her 
high above his head. 

“What’s that you say?—an antique? 
You're the sweetest 


woman God ever 





made,—and I’m the happiest man!” 

The old house on the hill has been 
rejuvenated with paint and a wide sun- 
parlor; the antiques sold and new reed 
furniture taken their place. A Majestic 
radio brings the world to them, and each 
winter they close the house and go to 
the city where John works at his trade 
and Cynthia revels in the movies and 
shopping orgies. 

The day she hired the tramp was the 
turning point in her life; 





since then, 
her life has been full and happy, with 
an adoring husband and money to make 
life worth while. 

They stood on the wide veranda, 
one warm summer night, her husband's 
arm around her still slender waist. 

“Oh, John,” she breathed, looking up 
at him with eyes alight with love, “how 
glad I am that God sent you here that 
morning; if it hadn’t been for you I’d 
have still been living alone with the an- 
tiques,—in a few years, | should have 
been an antique—a_ fossil —gone en- 
tirely to seed!” 

John kissed the sweet face and said, 
“It’s made me the happiest man alive.” 





Timber and the Cause of Beauty 


HAROLD PINKHAM 


HE New Hampshire legislature, 

lately convening in special ses- 

sion at the governor’s request, 
after ten days adjourned. It was called 
to consider methods of 
taxation for maturity in 
growth of timber. It is that 
throughout the state merchantable tim- 
ber is being cut at a rate to bring rapid 
It was proposed to remove 


constitutional 
stimulating 
argued 


depletion. 
the tax upon growing trees and substi- 
tute a sales tax at the time of cutting. 
This proposition, linked up with a per- 
sonal income and a corporation tax, was 
sufficient to insure the defeat of effec- 
tive legislation. 

Only one newspaper came out in sup- 
port of the The country 
weekly papers spoke emphatically in 
An impartial Boston daily 


project. 


opposition. 
printed two articles which should have 
yielded some elementary understanding 
to the average citizen concerning Mr. 
George Duncan, the legislator who was 
the leading exponent of the cause, and 
the Yale forester, carefully 
contrasted New Hampshire and Sweden 
in their methods of growing timber and 


who had 


shown why Sweden obtained better re- 
sults than this state. The prejudice of 
the general public against the income 
tax as a nuisance that might grow into 
a menace was noticeable from the be- 
ginning. In addition, was the 
suspicion that timber interests were sel- 
fishly at work for their own profit, at 
In the town 
the repre- 


there 


the poor man’s expense. 
of Milton, where I write, 
sentative is a lumber dealer, to further 
The presi- 


prejudice the case locally. 
dent of the senate, among other promi- 
nent ones, frowned upon the calling of 
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at the start. A waste of 


heard upon all sides, with 


the session 


money, one 


hard words 
the 


lators went 


for the governor. The up- 
matter was that the legis- 


to Concord in no mood to 


shot of 


comprehend an intricate problem, simply 
to kill the bill 
possible and get home again. 


obnoxious as soon as 

From the newspaper extracts of the 
proceedings, it was difficult to weigh the 
the Supposed experts 
testified both ways as they always do, 
one side maintaining that the 


merits of case. 
forests 
would continue ample to our needs, the 
other, that grave inroads had been made 
needing curbing. Politics was in the air, 
as a well known Democrat announced his 
candidacy for governor. Except for 
what I read in one paper, | personally 
know nothing more than I did in the 
beginning about the whole controversy. 
Therefore, should my ideas have any 
value, it would be only because | have 
made local observations from a little 
different point of view. 
the desire not to 
discourage foreign capital from locating 
within our boundaries. 


There is merit in 


There is much 
to be said for the small business man 
and the average wage earner, who are 
at the that 
accurate their net 


annoyed suggestion they 


keep account of 
annual incomes. And what touches our 
pocketbooks seems to touch our souls, 
today as in the past. 

Impartially speaking, however, re- 
gardless of what legislation may or may 
not be enacted, is there any eventual 
guarantee that the districts will not be 
the poorer for an absence of plan and 
a wilful disregard for the highest in- 


terest of the community? Some scien- 
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tific measure there must be for the profit- 
able growing of timber—a self-evident 
truth is this. But in the 
materially minded men, many of them 
eager to exact the last dollar from their 
holdings, a growth of forty years stand- 
ing may not justify the ensuing vandal- 
ism, when the axe is rampant. 


hands of 


For consider. 
off 
an excellent 


A steep hill that rises 
Milton’s main 
illustration of 
Some years ago this prominent 
mountain was covered with a fine pine 
growth. 


directly street, is 


my mean- 


ing. 


Now one lone sentinel stands 
to remind us of the beauty that was in 
our midst. A ravaged face 
looks reproachfully down upon the com- 
little was 
cut off by a man now deceased, who was 
in no desperately straightened circum- 
Stance, as the sight might argue, and 


scarred, 


placent village below. It 


it stands for a generation as a monu- 
ment to human greed. 

Now when earthquakes come, we bow 
But 
when a human act of desecration is per- 


our heads in reverent submission. 


formed—and this is but one of several 
locally—a few of us, at least, are right- 
eously indignant. It will seem to many 
that this is a small matter; in view of 
our greater 


problems of existence, 


hardly worthy of comment. I will show 
that this is not so; and that no legis- 
lation can change a heart that refuses 
to see the light. 

There 


was New 


great 


man in a 
Hampshire town who owned a 


once a 


deal of good standing timber, and a 
little community all to himself. For a 


generation he had quarrelled about his 


taxes, becoming permanently soured 
upon the town of his nativity. In the 


hope of reducing these taxes, he delib- 
erately allowed his several houses to rot, 
until they were fit for no human being. 
This miser lived the worst, 
And the town 


in one of 
himself, until the end. 
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obligingly accommodated him in reduc- 
tion. Upon his death, it was found 
that he had cut off his only tubercular 
son with a relatively small income, and 
had given the remainder of his hoarded 
fortune to another community. I should 
be pleased to enlarge elsewhere upon 
this extreme example of Yankee thrift, 
for in so doing I can only offend small 
minds. This man was deeply religious, 
and—the house still stands. What kind 
of education will it require to encourage 
this type of man to plant a tree along 
our highways, to protect the shores of 
our lakes from being clipped of their 
shady pine groves, and, as one of our 
wisest legislators declared, from “turn- 
ing New Hampshire into a sawdust 
heap?” 

This, if true, is an extreme case, you 
say. And let me hasten to agree, lest 
New Hampshire be besmirched. But 


that there which 


is a state of mind 


doesn't care very much about one o1 
our greatest assets, beauty, is too easily 
proved. The arguments of many men 
regarding the timber situation seem to 
me both specious and rather naive. 

the intrinsic 


What, may we ask, is 


worth of beauty? Are we merely emo- 
tionally moved by the sight of a fair 
Or do 
we recognize a kinship with the deepest 


face, or a smiling landscape? 


and noblest of human aspirations? 

I am thinking, in this connection, not 
so much timber 
growth as about maturity of human out- 
look. A year or so back, Andre Sieg- 
fried, a discerning 


about maturity of 


French student of 
American affairs, wrote a book entitled, 
“America Age.” It dwelt 


largely upon our aggregate vast influence 


Comes of 


in the world as a result of material 
greatness and financial supremacy. It 


was courteous to us even in the matter 
of our individual philosophy, when that 
philosophy endangered the higher values 
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of the writer’s own country. But now, 
as I ponder the title again in the light of 
New Hampshire timber and_ beauty 
campaigns, I pay tribute to the subtlety 
of the man. 
We are Alas, we are at 
least seven years from maturity of out- 
look, and barely beyond adolescence. 
We are at the stage where our pocket- 
books are of prime consideration, but 


America comes of age. 
twenty-one. 


there is hope that we shall turn the 
dangerous corner and begin really to 
live. 

There is an art of living, and, nation- 
ally speaking, I fail to see that we have 
captured it. Chicago is our outstand- 
ing humiliation in this regard, and the 
New England 
approach this 
sectional 


traditions 
New 
greatness of 
She still has het 


best of our 


most nearly art. 
England has a 
which I am proud. 
advantages, if she will make the most 
of them. But here, too, the art of living 
is getting away from us, and we must 
be made conscious anew of our heritage. 
There can never come any good in de- 
spoiling the face of nature, where she 
has been so lavish in her gifts as in the 
hills and valleys and lakes and peace- 
ful little villages of New Hampshire. 
We are only decadent because we will 
it so. There is a depressing outlook 
that rises from little towns, the result 
of bewailing the contrast between the 
And the thought is 
always a purely hard-headed attitude. 


past and present. 


So many of our enterprising youth have 
gone away to the city and the old folks 
are lonely, conservatively drawing near 
the end. But 
colleges for in New England, if not to 
the 


what are all our fine 


teach young people something of 
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art of living, as well as the skill in mak- 
ing a living? Dartmouth, Harvard— 
to mention but two—what priceless in- 
stitutions these are in the moulding of a 
superior attitude towards life, promoting 
culture, understanding, vision! May we 
not be respectful of those before us who 
in their toiling were deprived of edu- 
cation’s intangible assets, and at the same 
time be jealously alive for the cultiva- 
tion of a mood favorable to external 
beauty and the flowering of the creative 
life? 

One of my delightful musings has to 
do with the bringing back of cultural 
supremacy to New England, dotted with 
ancient 


universities, of inspirational 


background. Count Keyserling, the 


German philosopher, has planted the 


thought that we are spiritually run out; 


that we are destined to be known for 
our contribution of hardy settlers to the 
bare wind swept western prairies; that 
the new south is the most logical spot 
for a resurrection of the arts in America. 
I respect the intuitions of this “Over 
But | 
do not see how we can have excellence 


Soul,” as I:merson would say. 


anywhere until sufficient numbers have 
directed their supreme endeavors to the 
implanting of the zsthetic sense in those 
of us who have the leisure that Henry 
Ford assures us we shall have. 

So I offer one solitary little thought, in 
connection with this raging New Hamp- 
shire controversy over timber taxation: 

“Let us be on our guard everywhere 
in the interest of New Hampshire beau- 
tiful.”’ 

It is a direct way to the good life that, 
deep in our hearts, we all esteem. 
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MEMBER of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution re- 
> cently withdrew from member- 
ship in that organization on the ground 
that the D. A. R. “had sold its birth- 
right,” and was not “patriotic enough to 
stand with our President in his desire 
and efforts for world peace and law 
enforcement.” She said she realized 
the D. A. R. was slipping two years ago. 
That was the time the “leaders of this 
organization betrayed the rank and _ file 
who trusted them” by sending out the 
blacklist, much discussed at the time, 
banning numerous speakers whose talks 
were mostly on subjects which tended 
to heat up the imaginations of those 
who took stock in what the speakers 
were saying, and made some who did 
not take stock in it fearful that danger- 
ous notions might take root in impres- 
sionable women who heard the danger- 
ous doctrine. 

It may be recalled that there was a 
great hullaballoo raised over that black 
list by dissenting D. A. R. women, but 
the blacklist was not withdrawn and our 
recollection is that most of the local 
chapters accepted the ban more or less 
gracefully, which leaves it open to doubt 
if the rank and file felt they had been 
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betrayed. Many who had small patience 
with the pacifistic twaddle, the kind 
words that were being wasted on soviet 
Russia, the fulminations on various 
other subjects the “pink” and “red” 
propagandists were busily disseminating 
to all who would listen to them, at the 
same time deemed the blacklist ill- 
advised. These thought such an arbi- 
trary manner of attempting to suppress 
the hot air was calculated to exaggerate 
the importance of a lot of half-baked 
theorists with, perhaps, a sprinkling of 
really sinister propagandists who knew 
what they were doing, and why. 

Old Bill Devery, a less polished but 
very much more efficient head of the 
New York police department than 
Grover Whalen, the present incumbent, 
hit off the popular idea of the way these 
reformers of the world should be 
handled, when he ordered his policemen 
to allow the “reds” of his day to yap 
away to their hearts’ content. Devery 
was dealing with soap box apostles of 
discontent, a type of the same species 
the D. A. R. blacklists and Whalen are 
striving to suppress, merely a bit lower 
in the social scale. These self-appointed 
trouble-makers succeed in stirring up 


trouble only when some misguided police 
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official, or over-zealous officials of an , 


organization of the high standing of-the 
D. A. R. try to bottle up the hot air. 
Throttling free speech has never been 
popular in this country, and we hope it 
never will be. The crowd reserves its 
right to hoot and boo any speaker of 
whom they disapprove and they have 
free 
speech throttling, but it is an entirely 
different matter when an official tries to 
do the same thing. 


been known to do some effective 


As usually happens when dictators are 
bent on doing a thorough job, that D. A. 
R. blacklist number of 
names which should not have been there, 
but as a treated the 
affair as a joke and no harm was done, 
apparently, except to this lately resigned 
member who deplored the loss of the 
D. A. 
shared 


included a 


rule these men 


R. birthright; and those who 
her the 
blacklist applied only to meetings spon- 


view. For otf course 


sored by the organization. The banned 
speakers were not prevented from hold- 
ing forth and there 
nothing to restrain D. A. R. 


elsewhere was 
women 
desirous of hearing them from absorb- 
ing the inspired utterances. 

The lady who has withdrawn from 
the D. A, 
leaders lack that courage of conviction 
She 


for 


R. implies that the present 


that characterized our ancestors. 


says, “It was a daring stroke 


patriotism that our fathers made and yet 
today the D. A. 
patriotic 


R. women are not 
with our 


President in his desire and efforts for 


enough to stand 


world peace and law enforcement.” That 
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stift-necked stand against the agitators 
on the blacklist might be taken to indi- 
cate that the ladies gave a convincing 
demonstration of “courage of convic- 
tion,’ whether or not one concedes its 
practical common sense. Likewise the 
refusal to adopt resolutions endorsing 
the which 
seems to be the only law that figures in 


Eighteenth Amendment, 
the law enforcement program, in the 
public mind at any rate, and on world 
peace savors of courageous convictions, 
Moreover, it is a debatable question 
which faction in the D. A. R. is more 
closely attuned to the spirit of the fore- 
fathers who won and handed down our 
heritage of liberty. 

There is evidence that in winning that 
heritage the fathers were not prone to 
turn the did their 
patriotism partake of internationalism. 
They were strong for Americans run- 


other cheek nor 


ning America and resented either advice 
or attempted compulsion from abroad. 
The fathers are being constantly held up 
as examples of one thing or another by 
advocates of many causes, but some 
things stand out so conspicuously that 1 
is impossible to accept them as inter- 
Whether 
they were right or wrong, and it cer- 
tainly is not the fashion of 


nationalists or prohibitionists. 


modern 
patriots to call them wrong, they were 
pretty near as scrappy a lot of go-it 
alone fellows as ever threw off a for- 
eign yoke, and they demanded and had 
their grog in much larger quantity than 
a pint every two or three weeks by the 


grace of a complaisant doctor. 





Capt. Fohn Moor and Gen, Fohn Stark 


Two Derryfield Soldiers of the Revolutionary War 


FRED W. LAMB 


Tue BatTrLte oF BUNKER HILL 


HE Battle of Bunker Hill! Who 

does not thrill as they read ac- 
* counts of this momentous 
At this battle, old Derrytield, 
now Manchester, did her part, furnish- 
the 
thirty-six able-bodied men in the town, 


struggle ? 


ing, it is said, thirty-four out of 
who were present on that eventful day. 
Of these 
members of 
by Capt. 


Stark’s regiment. 


thirty-four, 
the 
John 


eighteen were 
commanded 
Col. 


This company, com- 


company 


Moor, in John 


prising about sixty-five men, occupied a 

the left of the 
forces, the Mystic 
river, where the British made two des- 


position at extreme 


American next to 
perate charges to dislodge them, with- 
out success. 

It was on the morning of June 17, 
The 
were inviting the King’s soldiers to a 
test of 


1775. American revolutionists 


arms, and with the spectacular 
manoeuvering of the old world military 
pageants, the British warriors, veterans 
battle 


the audacious 


of many gallantly won days, 


moved towards Yankée 
farmers with the precision and coolness 
of a dress parade, and with the con- 
fidence and fearlessness born of conflict 
With greater and more learned enemies ; 
the grenadiers and light infantry march- 
ing in single file, twelve feet apart, the 
artillery advancing and thundering as it 
advanced, while five battalions, moving 
more the 


forming an 


slowly, approached fence, 


breastwork and redoubt, 
oblique line. 
The best troops of [England assailed 


our thin New Hampshire line, doubtless 


expecting those half-armed_ provincials 
in homespun clothes would fly before 
the nodding plumes and burnished arms 
of the light infantry and the 
Hashing bayonets and tall caps of the 
grenadiers. the upon 
which they had placed grass to conceal 
still as death, Capt. 
John Moor and his men from Derryfield 
and its vicinity. 

The Battle of Bunker Hill gave the 
occasion for very many deeds of valor 
and ever since that day we hold a list of 
names 


before 


Behind fence, 


themselves, lay, 


illuminated in our memory. 
One of these names is that of Capt. John 
Moor, rightly the Knight of 
Derryfie'd. He his little band of 


heroes were the soldiers who faced the 


called 
and 


famous “Welsh Fusileers,” the flower of 
the British Army and the famous regi- 
ment that had with such dis- 
tinction at Minden, gaining thereby the 


title of the “Prince of Wales Regiment.” 


fought 


Capt. John Moor was from that part 
of Derryfield now known as Gofft’s Falls. 
It was in 


earlier times known as 
When this little band 
of sixty odd men left their homes to 


Moor’s village. 


fight for the great cause, each man knew 
that no men were ever led by a braver 
man than their beloved Captain Moor. 
His courage and example had inspired 
many of them in the French and Indian 
wars of 
the 1775, they 
marched with him and his drummer-boy 


earlier years. So, eagerly, 


when alarm came in 


son, to Cambridge, where he was at once 
made a captain in Col. Stark’s regiment. 

But to return to the battle. Now and 
then there came a challenging shot from 
the brilliant British 


pageant, singing 
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over the heads of Capt. Moor’s men 
and cutting the boughs of the apple trees 
behind them. Behind the fence, piled 
thick with grass, Captain Moor’s com- 
pany kept their silent vigil, An order 
had come from Col. John Stark that 
not a_ shot 
British had 


until the 
that 
away. 
confidence in 
their captain 


fired 
a stake 
distance 


was to be 

was 
With 
them- 
the farmers 

while that 
beautiful death-dealing pageant of Brit- 
ish soldiers swept grandly toward them. 


passed 
driven a short 
the most perfect 
selves and 
waited—waited motionless 


With the coolness born of their varied 
experience, the British veteran troops, 


representing the old world, came to 
The very flower of the 
British army, full blossomed in the art 


of war, resplendent in shining arms and 


meet the ‘new. 


advanced to meet a 
little group of men, untrained in tactics 
of warfare, only half-armed, 


waving banners, 
clad in 
homespun, hiding behind a_ breastwork 
of grass. 

At last the dead line 
Bang! 


was crossed. 


Jang ! The rebels were 


Now not the stake but a 


sang! 
awake at last. 


line of fallen bodies marked the dead 
line. Thunder and lightning belched 
forth from that breastwork. A fire, 


intense, steady, killing, and the 
march of the 
checked. A recoil and_ the 
officers dashing up again urged the line 
forward. 


brave 
British soldiers 


slight 


was 


Not for one moment did the grass 
fire and_ shot. 
One by one the brave grenadiers and 
their dashing, gallant officers fell to the 
earth. 


fence cease its voice of 


The ranks finally broke and the 
once proud host fled before the meagre 
handful of New Hampshire men. Ah, 
if we could only have had grass breast- 
works and Capt. John Moor all along the 
American line. It is not too much to 
assume that if the rest of the American 


line had been defended with equal suc- 
cess the entire British force would have 
been driven from the hill or annihilated. 
And when the smoke had cleared away, 
ninety-six lifeless redcoats lay before 
the feet of Capt. Moor and his daring 
patriots, and nearly every officer and 
aide of General Howe, the British com- 
mander, lay wounded or dead. 

One writer describes Captain John 
Moor’s part in the battle as follows: 
“The New Hampshire troops were 
opposed by the Welsh Fusileers, a vet- 
eran regiment of much service and of 
the flower of the British army. They 
deployed in front of the rail fence with 
the coolness and precision of a dress 
parade and marched toward our lines 
with the confidence of men wearing the 
laurels of the field of Minden, but when 
they were within forty yards of our lines, 
the New Hampshire hunters opened 
upon them a fire so rapid and severe that 
they wavered, broke their ranks, and fled 
in confusion.” 
reinforced 


Rallied and 


they again 
formed and marched to the attack. 


“Don’t fire a gun, boys, till they pass 
that stick and 
Stark. “Fire low, aim at their waist- 
bands,” rang out the clear, full voice of 
McClary, major of Stark’s regiment. 
On came the serried ranks of the noble 
Stark, and 
that sharp, cracking peal that alone comes 


I say the word.” said 


Fusileers. “Fire,” shouted 
from well charged musketry, rose upon 
the air from the New Hampshire sharp- 
shooters, and when the smoke cleared 
away, the ground was strewn with the 
dead and dying, and the 
was again retreating in disorder. No 
troops could stand such deadly fire. 


3ritish line 


The British officers, becoming aware 
of this fact after rallying their force for 


the third attack, gave orders to turn our 
left, but in this attempt they were driven 
back with a slaughter far more dread- 
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ful than before and could not again be 
In the excitement that followed 
the New Hampshire boys raised the cry 


rallied. 


of victory and rushed over the fence in 
pursuit of the retreating foe, but Col. 
Stark restrained his men and, perceiving 
the fate of the redoubt and that retreat 
was inevitable, his forces gave ground, 
and the last to leave the field retreated 
with the order of veteran troops. 

The next day the ground in front of 
the New Hampshire line was found to 
be literally covered with the dead. An 


eye witness counted in front of the 


wall, between the Mystic and _ the 
swarded ground of the hill, ninety-six 
dead bodies and this was after the 


officers and the wounded had been re- 
Here where the British 
troops made their effort to turn our left 
and here was displayed to the full the 
handiwork of Captain John Moor and 


moved. was 


his company. One of the singular out- 
comes of this battle was that there is no 
record of a single man of this company 
killed or wounded 
being in the thickest of the fight. 


being either after 

The Derryfield men enrolled in this 
company were Benjamin Baker, private ; 
Nathaniel Boyd, sergeant; Charles Em- 
erson, private ; George [:merson, private ; 
Benjamin George, private; John Goff, 
private; Arthur Hart, private; Lemuel 
Harvey, private; Nathaniel Martin, pri- 
vate; Timothy Martin, private; David 
McKnight, private; John C. McNeil, 
private; Goff Moor, private and drum- 
mer; Archibald Stark, 
Stark, private. The 
company came from the towns of Bed- 
ford, Litchfield, Merrimack, Dunbarton 
and New Boston. 

When the dead were counted after 
the battle day at Bunker Hil!, Major 
Andrew McClary, of Stark’s regiment, 
was numbered among the lifeless and 
Captain John Moor was called to the 


private; Caleb 
remainder of the 


rank of major. He remained with the 
army only a few months for the state 
of his wife’s health obliged him to re- 
turn to his farm at Derryfield. In the 
spring of 1777, Major Moor again en- 
listed with the men of Derryfield and 
retired from the army in 1778 when he 
removed from Derryfield to Norridge- 
wock, Me., at which place and North 
Auson, Me., he passed the remainder 
of his life. 

Records which have been examined 
disclose that Major John Moor was a 
man who stood well among his neighbors 
as a civilian as well as a military officer. 
He filled many of the town offices before 
leaving New Hampshire. After his 
arrival in Maine, his wife having died, 
he married Mrs. Eunice Weston, a 
widow living in Norridgewock. Settling 
down there he soon became active in the 
town affairs and was chosen colonel of 
the Maine militia. His four sons also 
removed to Maine with their father. 
He died at North Auson, in 1809, leav- 
ing many descendants. The sword 
which he carried at Bunker Hill he left 
to his son, Goff Moor. This 
has been handed down from generation 
to generation until it reached the hands 
of Justice Albert M. Spear, of Gardiner, 
Maine. 


sword 


He presented the sword to the 
state of Maine to be preserved in the 
state house at Augusta. 

‘The sword remains. 

Its glory growing still. 

And twenty millions bless that sire, 

And the sword of Bunker Hill.” 


SOME ANECDOTES OF JOHN AND MOLLY 
STARK 

Early in life John Stark was captured 

by the Indians while engaged in a hunt- 

ing expedition on 

New 


among them 


Baker’s River in 
Hampshire. He 
some time, 


lived 
being finally 


northern 
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ransomed for the sum of one hundred 
and three dollars. On one occasion the 
Indians set him at work hoeing corn. 
Knowing that such 
work unfit for brave men, he left the 


weeds and hoed up the corn. 


they considered 


Seeing 
that they were displeased at this, Stark 
flung the hoe into the river exclaiming 
that “hoeing corn was work for squaws 
and not for brave men.” He was ap- 
plauded by the styled the 
“little chiet,”’ and was honored with an 
adoption into the tribe. 

After the battle of Lake George, the 
fort named William Henry was saved 
by the ingenuity of John Stark. He 


Indians, 


was serving at that time as captain of 


a company of the celebrated Rogers 
Rangers, a detachment of which was 
stationed as a garrison at the fort. On 
St. Patrick’s Day the men 
celebrate, and desired some rum served 
out to them. 


wished to 


No rum could be issued 
without the written order of the officer 
Some of the 
fortunate, but 
Stark, thinking the French would choose 
that night to make an attack on the fort, 
expecting to find an easy victory, said 


commanding the company. 
other companies were 


he had sprained his wrist, and told his 
men he could not write an order for 
them. The result was just as Stark had 
foreseen. During the night the enemy 
made an attack, but Stark’s company 
was sober and on the alert, and by their 
prompt action drove the enemy off and 
saved the fort, the other companies not 
being fit for duty. 

When John Stark received the news 
of the battle of Lexington, he was work- 
ing in his sawmill. He did not stop to 
go home, but jumped, in shirt sleeves, 
upon his horse, and rode furiously down 
the valley of the Merrimack, calling up- 
on his old friends and neighbors to fol- 


low him. He sent to his wife for his uni- 
form. She at once packed it, mounted a 


horse, and followed, but did not over- 
take him until she had reached Medford. 
Mass., where she gave him the clothes, 
stopped over night, and then returned 
over the lonely the un- 
broken forest to her home and family at 
Amoskeag Falls. 


way through 


When the Minute Men began to pour 
into Boston and its suburbs, after the 
battle of Lexington, the New Hamp- 
shire men, under John Stark, were 
stationed at Medford. The old Royall 
Mansion was then occupied by Madam 
Royall and her daughters, who wel- 
comed Colonel Stark into the house as 
a safeguard against insult or any inva- 
Stark’s wife im- 
mediately followed him to camp and 


sion of the soldiers. 


once during the occupancy of Dorches- 
ter Heights was directed to mount guard 
on horseback and watch the passage of 
his detachment over to West Boston. 
If his landing was opposed she was to 
ride into the country and spread the 
alarm. 

While located in the old Royall Man- 
sion, Colonel Stark found it difficult to 
kéep the negro slaves who belonged to 


all his 


men were used to blacking their own 


the estate employed. He and 


shoes if they were blackened at all, and 
the Royall style of living was a curiosity 
to all the New Hampshire boys who 
surrounded Colonel Stark. As his regi- 
ment was marching across Charlestown 
Neck, just before the battle of Bunker 
Hill, they were exposed to a very severe 


fire from one of the British ships. 
Captain Dearborn, who was near, sug- 
gested that they move faster. “Dear- 
born,’ Stark replied, “one fresh man in 
action is worth ten fatigued ones,” and 
he continued to advance in the same 
At the battle of Bunker 
Hill, when his volunteers were facing 
the best soldiers in the English army, 
some one ran up and told Colonel Stark 


cool manner. 
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that his young son, who was in the battle, 
had killed. 


Stark’s answer was, “This is no time to 


been shot and Colonel 
talk of private affairs; get back to your 
Fortunately the report was er- 

At the rail 


New Hampshire 


post.” 


roneous. fence where the 


boys were stationed, 
Colonel Stark stepped out about eighty 
rods, stuck a stick into the ground just 
before the British advanced, and gave 
the order: “There, don’t a man fire till 
the redcoats come up to that stick; if he 
does [ll knock down.” <As_ the 
British approached the rail fence Col- 
Stark’s 
“Don’t fire a gun, boys, till you see the 


him 


onel voice was heard to say, 
whites of their eyes.” 

battle of 
Colonel Stark, not liking 


methods, told him that “your men have 


Just before the Trenton, 


Washington’s 


long been accustomed to place depend- 


ence upon spades and pickaxes_ for 


safety. If you ever mean to secure the 
independence of the United States you 
must teach them to rely upon their fire- 
arms and their courage.” Washington’s 
“This 
agreed upon; we are to march tomorrow 
Trenton. 


reply was: is what we have 


You are to command 


upon 

the right wing of the advance guard 
and General Greene the left.” Stark 
said in reply, “I could not have been 


assigned to a more acceptable position.” 
History tells the result. 

Speaking of Stark’s part in the battle 
of Trenton, one writer says: “I must 
not withhold due praise to the dauntless 
Stark, dealt 
found resistance, 


who death wherever he 
and broke down all 
opposition before him.” At one battle 
during the Revolution, an officer who 
had never been under fire ran up to 
General Stark and said, “General, the 
enemy are upon us; what shall we do?” 
The General answered him quietly as 
follows: “Take a pinch of snuff and go 
back to your duty.” General Stark 
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was a member of the court martial that 
tried Major John Andre, and reluctantly 
favored the sentence that was passed 
upon him. In his diary he wrote con- 
cerning Arnold’s treason the following: 
given the 
Hap- 


pily the treason has been timely dis- 


“Such an event must have 


American eagle a deadly wound. 


covered to prevent the fatal misfortune 
This affords 
most convincing proof that the liberty 
of America is the object of Divine pro- 


which did belong to it. 


tection.”’ 
Stark was prevented from making an 


immediate attack on Baum at. the 


battle of Bennington by a furious rain- 


storm during which Stark was joined 


by the militia from Berkshire, Mass. 
They were anxious to engage the enemy 
at once, and their leader, Rev. Mr. 


Allen, approaching Stark, said, “Colonel, 
the people of Berkshire have often been 
called out to no purpose; if you don't 
give them a chance to fight now, they 
turn out again.” Stark 
“You would not 
turn out now, while it is dark and rain- 


will never 


answered, smilingly, 
ing, would you?” “Not just now,” was 
“Well,” Stark, “if 


the Lord should once more give us sun- 


the answer. said 


shine and I don’t give you _ fighting 


enough, I'll never ask you to turn out 
again.” Once, when 


encamped near 


Ticonderoga, the weather being cold, 
the soldiers badly clad and poorly fed, 
Stark 


matters 


grew disheartened. To make 


worse, smallpox broke out 


Mrs. 
sent word to him to send the sick home 


among them. Stark immediately 


to her. She made a hospital of her 
house and performed the varied duties 
of nurse and physician, and did not lose 
one of the twenty-odd patients. 

One morning while dressing, Molly 
Stark heard the 
family making an unusual noise in the 
away. 


dogs owned by the 


woods not far She hurried 
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down-stairs, secured a gun, and ascended the bear, returned home, and sent the 
a hill, where she found the dogs had _ boys with a horse and they hauled the 


treed an immense bear, which lay upon bear home. The 
the limb of a tree. She shot and killed for dinner that 


(To be continued) 


family had bear steak 
day. 


New Hampshire’ s Mountains 


CHARLES NEVERS HOLMES 


Grand mountains of the Granite State! 
Her rocky crests, her wooded hills, 


Which stand like monarchs small or great, 


Environed by vales, lakes and rills. 


Adorned by autumn’s gorgeous shades 
When leaves are falling one by one, 


These mountains bask beside their glades 


Within the glory of the sun. 


Crowned by the winter’s spotless snow, 
Or drifting cloud, resplendent, white, 
Or haloed by a sunset’s glow, 
They loom far distant in our sight. 


© northern mountain, massive, high, 
Increasing yearly in its fame, 

Surpassing other monarchs nigh 
Which bear a presidential name. 


© southern mountain, all alone, 
So beautiful, serene and grand, 
Like monarch reigning on its throne 
Amid a pleasant farming land. 


Majestic monarchs, each sublime, 
Surrounded by vales, lakes and rills, 
Surviving age, surviving time, 


New Hampshire’s mountains and her 


hills! 
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A Pro posed Amendment to the Constitution 


TWO LETTERS BY HON. JOHN R. 


The opinion of the justices in answer 
to the inquiry of the Legislature with 
reference to pending tax bills, indicated 
that there is sufficient latitude in the 
Constitution to the 
changes in the taxation of incomes, tim- 


permit many of 
ber, public utility franchises, and stock 
in trade which succeeding Legislatures 
may deem wise. Constitutional changes 
in respect to the taxation of these classes 
of property are, therefore, not so nec- 
essary aS the advocates of tax reform 
have hitherto supposed. 

| should like, however, to propose one 
amendment which might be submitted to 
the people by the coming Constitutional 
Convention which would make it possible 
to increase materially the revenue of the 
state without imposing any additional 
burden on any tax payer. This may 
seem a paradoxical statement, but it 
will not appear so when the provisions 
of the 


derstood. 


federal estate tax law are un- 

The revenue act of 1926 as amended 
by the 1928 act imposes an estate tax at 
graduated rates on net estates in excess 
of $100,000. The rates increase rapidly 
as they apply to large estates. The tax 
on a net estate of one million dollars i: 
$41,500; on a two miilion dollar estate 
it is $124,500; on a three million dollar 
estate it is $227,500, and increases to 
$1,334,500 on a net estate of ten million 
dollars. The individual states first in- 
vaded the field of legacy and estate taxa- 
tion and have always claimed that the 
federal estate tax was justified only by 
the war emergency. In recognition cf 
the prior claim of individual states upon 
revenue of this nature the federal law 


McLANE 


provides that the estate tax as computed 
shall be subject to a credit of all legacy, 
estate, or succession taxes, actually paid 
to individual states up to 80 per cent of 
of the 


Let us take as an example a New 


the amount federal tax. 

Hampshire decedent leaving an estate 
of one million dollars. The federal tax 
under the present law is $41,500. If the 
estate is bequeathed to the decedent’s 
wife New Hampshire 
would impose no tax and the Federal 


and children, 


government would collect the entire 
$41,500. The 80 per cent credit recog- 


nized by the federal law would amount 
in this case to $33,200 and if we had a 
New Hampshire statute which imposed 
on such an estate a tax equal to the fed- 
the still pay 
$41,500, the same amount of tax, but 


eral credit, estate would 


this amount would be divided $33,200 to 
New Hampshire and $8,300 to the fed- 
eral government. The estate would be 
no additional and New 
$33,200 


Under similar conditions on a net estate 


burden 
Hampshire would be richer by 


under 


of two million dollars New Hampshire 
would be entitled to $99,600; on an 
estate of three million dollars, it would 
be entitled to $182,000; and on an estate 
of ten million dollars New Hampshire's 
$1,067,600. Such a 
law would apply only to estates in excess 
ot $100,000. 


share would be 


It is impossible to predict the amount 
of revenue which would come to the 
state under such a law and the amounts 
received would doubtless fluctuate from 
year to year, but it has been estimated 
that the would be $350,000. 
which would find its way into the state 


average 
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treasury from such a tax. The expense 
of collection would be negligible. 

This all seems so obvious that one 
would expect other states would have 
taken advantage of this opportunity. 
They have. Among others New York, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, Maine, Ver- 
mont, Rhode Island, Missouri, Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Ohio, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Georgia, North Carolina, Mon- 
tana, Tennessee and Virginia have al- 
ready enacted statutes which do this very 
thing. Under present constitutional limi- 
tations we cannot have such a law and 
it seems to me that the people, if the 
facts were presented fairly and clearly 
to them, would vote almost unanimously 
in favor of an amendment which would 
make such a law possible. 


In a suggestion recently made public 
that a constitutional amendment might 


well be made which would bring into the 
New Hampshire state treasury 80 per 
cent of the amount of the federal es- 
tate taxes, without increasing the bur- 
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den on estates subject to this tax, | 
hazarded the opinion that this might 
bring to the state revenue of $350,000 
per year. 

I have secured from the office of John 
H. Field, Collector of Internal Revenue, 
the figures of the estate tax payment, as 
follows: 

1925 
1926 
1927 


$278,974.88 
292,094.13 
137,101.70 
1928 431,514.19 
1929 341,099.18 
A study of these figures indicates that 
the average for the last five years is just 
over $300,000 and 80 per cent would be 
approximately $240,000. It seems to me 
to be a fair argument, however, that the 
known substantial increase in the size of 
fortunes beginning with and continuing 
since the war period will result in larger 
estate collections assuming that the law 
remains in its present form. 
It is evident, therefore, that the gain 
to the state by the proposed amendment 
would be very considerable. 





The Magic Island of Haiti 


JOHN EDWIN GOTT 


In a tropical gulf, our West Indian mailboat lies. 
From palm-fringed, jagged shores, mountains rise, 
Shrouded with fantastic beauty and mystery, 
Towering towards the early evening skies. 


At the water’s edge, lighted only by the sinking sun, 
Sprawls the ancient town of Cap-Haitien. 

Our boat so closely to the mainland lies 

That landmarks are distinguished by the fading light. 


Here, amid modern structures, may be seen 
Wrecked mansions of the sixteenth-century, 
Mansions of those who had imported African slaves, 
Thus making Haiti most wealthy a colony. 


Before us, paved pleasances stretch along the waterfront. 
Here we have the scene of white massacres, 

When the ignorant blacks rose 

To fight with fire and sword. 


From behind the cape a gigantic fortress rises, 

suilt by the self-crowned black king, Christophe, 
After every member of the imperial army of whites 
Had either been killed or had sailed away. 


I see the red and white flag flowing 

Above the government headquarters. 

The flag stands for black freedom and was made by ripping 
The white from the three-colored French flag. 


All this I can see as our boat lies 

At anchor in the quiet little Indian gulf. 
But as night slowly comes on, 

It all fades to vagueness and goes. 


Now only the dark mountains remain, in mystery; 
And from the mysterious slopes comes 

Out across the lapping green sea, 

The steady boom of native Voodoo drums. 
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